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Fig. 1. Pampas grass stems 
for sale as spindles, Pujilí 
market, Cotopaxi province 
Slide by William H. Holmes 
1988 


Fig. 2. Drop spinning at 
Tambo Machay, near Cuzco 
Peru. Slide by Lynn A. Meisch 
1984 


Fig. 3. Spinning wool with a horizontal spindle for S-twist (left) and with a vertical spindle 
for Z-twist (right). María Asunción and María Alegría Quizhpe, Gunudel, Saraguro area 
Loja province. Photograph by Lynn A. Meisch, 1978 
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Spinning in Highland Ecuador 


Lynn A. Meisch, Laura M. Miller, and 
Ann Pollard Rowe 


Introduction 
Lynn A. Meisch 


People have been spinning in Ecuador for 
millennia, drawing out and twisting fibers into 
yarn for weaving and sewing. To spin is puchkay 
in Quichua (Q.), hilar in Spanish (S.). The pre- 
Hispanic technique of spinning with a hand 
spindle persists in nearly every area of highland 
Ecuador today, despite the Spanish introduction 
of simple spinning-wheel technology, which is 
significantly faster. 

The hand spindles used in Ecuador today 
are between 30 and 60 centimeters (12-24 inches) 
long, with roughly the same diameter at their 
thickest part as a pencil, and are most often made 
from pampas grass stems (Cortaderia rudinscula), 
locally called sigsig (Q.), (fig. 1, see also fig. 21). 
This practice is so usual that the most common 
term for spindle in highland Ecuador is sigsig. In 
the southern provinces of Azuay and Loja, wood 
is used instead. Whorls (tortero S., piruru Q.) are 
usually added to serve as a flywheel and help 
the spindle rotate. Today in Ecuador, whorls of 
widely varying materials are used, as noted 
below. Often the whorl is removed when enough 
yarn has been spun to serve the same purpose. 

To spin, generally the right hand causes the 
spindle to rotate, while the left hand pulls the 
proper amount of fiber from the bundle, a 
process called drafting. As the thread forms, the 
arms are spread farther and farther apart. When 
they attain their maximum reach, the spinner 
ceases drafting and winds the yarn onto the 
spindle. The process then begins again. 

In the Andean area, indigenous spinning 
methods can be divided into two categories. In 
one category the spindle is released for at least 
part of the process, often dropped so that it is 


suspended by the thread that is being created 
(usually called drop spinning; fig. 2). In the 
second category the spindle is always held in the 
hand (which might be called hand-supported 
spinning; fig. 3). 

The long hair of camelids or sheep's wool is 
easily spun with the drop-spinning method, and 
this technique is typical of Bolivia and southern 
Peru.’ In these areas, when the spindle becomes 
heavy or when extremely fine yarn is being spun, 
the tip of the spindle is sometimes rested on a 
plate, gourd, or piece of crockery on the ground 
so that the yarn does not break. The tip may also 
rest on the ground if the spinner is seated. The 
vertical position of the spindle, the finger motion 
used to set the spindle rotating, and the release 
of the spindle are the same whether the spindle 
is resting or suspended. Released-spindle spin- 
ning might therefore be a more precise term than 
drop spinning. 

Cotton has shorter fibers than camelid hair 
and a smoother surface than wool, making it 
more difficult to spin because the fibers tend to 
slip past each other rather than grip before they 
are twisted together. Drop spinning of cotton is 
therefore difficult, and in South America the 
spindle is always supported when the fibers are 
twisted. Cotton spinners I visited in Icla, in the 
department of Chuquisaca, Bolivia, held the 
spindle vertically, as in drop spinning, but they 
always supported the spindle in their laps or on 
the ground.’ The Shipibo, in the Peruvian mon- 
tana, spin cotton in a similar fashion, supporting 
the spindle in a gourd bowl, which in turn is set 
into a basket.’ 

In northern Peru and Ecuador, however, the 
spindle is always held in the hand.‘ If the spinner 
is seated, the tip may rest on the ground, but the 
spindle is never released. It is likely that this tech- 
nology is based on the use of cotton, which has 
been the predominant fiber in this area since well 
before the Spanish conquest. Usually the spindle 
is gripped with the thumb, index and middle 
fingers, and passes on the nail side of the ring 
and little fingers, which gives the spindle the best 
stability for rotation. 
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Fig. 4. Plying with a horizontal 
spindle. Chicticay, Azuay 
province. Photograph by 
Lynn A. Meisch, 1978 


There are two possible directions in which 
the yarn can be twisted, resulting in the orienta- 
tion of the fibers in the yarn corresponding to the 
slant of the body of the letters S or Z. In 
Ecuadorian hand-supported spinning, there are 
two basic styles, one yielding S-twist and the 
other producing Z. If the spindle is held more or 
less horizontally and rotated in the usual, most 
natural manner—with the same thumb, index, 
and middle finger motions made as when 
snapping one’s fingers—the result is an S-twist 
(fig. 3, left). If the spindle is held vertically and 
rotated with the same snapping motion (the 
thumb moving up and away from the body, the 
fingers moving toward the palm), the result is a 
yarn with a Z-twist (fig. 3, right). Since a vertical 
spindle and the same finger motion are used in 
south Andean released-spindle spinning, the 
resulting twist in this technique is also Z. In 
Ecuador, a spindle held horizontally is called 
echado (reclining) in Spanish, and held vertically 
it is called parado (standing up). No matter how 
the spindle is held, when it is rotating well it is 
said to be bailando (S., dancing). 


Fig. 5. Plying with a vertical spindle. Chicticay, Azuay 


province. Photograph by Lynn A. Meisch, 1978 
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Sometimes, yarn is used immediately after 
its initial spinning. At other times, in order 
to make a stronger and more even yarn, two 
or more spun threads are twisted together, a 
process called plying. To ply is commonly called 
torcer (twist) in Spanish, though the more accu- 
rate retorcer is also used; the most common 
Quichua term is kaupuna. In plying, the yarn is 
generally twisted in the opposite direction from 
that in which it was spun, S-spun yarn must be 
Z-plied and vice versa. In Ecuador, this is often 
accomplished by holding the spindle in the 
opposite manner from spinning. For example, if 
yarn is Z-spun with the spindle held vertically, 
it is S-plied with the spindle held horizontally 
(fig. 4). A specialized technique is sometimes 
used, however, in which the tip of the spindle is 
rested on some surface and rotated between the 
palms of the hands (fig. 5). This technique is 
similar to plying in Peru and Bolivia, but the 
spindle is not dropped; rather, it is supported on 
the ground or the floor, or in a bowl of some sort. 

The kind of fiber, choice of spindle and 
whorl, placement of the whorl on the spindle, 


use of S- or Z-twist, diameter of the yarn, its 
degree of twist, whether yarn is used as a single 
strand, paired but not plied, or plied, and the 
gender of the spinner and plier vary among 
Ecuador’s ethnic groups as well as within 
groups. These variations are considered in 
greater detail below. 


The context of spinning 


It is important to remember that yarn is 
always spun for a particular purpose, with a 
particular textile in mind, and this affects the 
thickness of the yarn, the degree of twist, and 
whether or not it is plied. Although spinning 
appears easy and effortless, it takes considerable 
skill, especially when the spinner is also hiking 
up a mountain trail with a load of firewood. 
Children learn at a young age, between four and 
six, sometimes with toy spindles and distaffs 
(fig. 6). They practice until they are competent, 
which is seldom later than age eight or nine, and 
often earlier. 

In most of highland Ecuador the ability to 
spin well is still considered an essential feminine 


Fig. 6. Four-year-old boy with toy spindle. Efrain 
Sarango, Pichis, Saraguro area, Loja province 
Slide by Lynn A. Meisch, 1978 


skill. Although spinning with the hand spindle 
is generally considered a female activity, most 
men and boys in spinning households can spin 
or are familiar with the process. Many males will 
spin at home but will not do so in public. Since 
spinning in colonial obrajes (weaving workshops) 
was done by males on European spinning 
wheels, the use of the walking wheel is not as 
gendered as the use of the hand spindle. It must 
be emphasized that ideology (spinning as 
feminine) and practice frequently diverge. If 
there is a job to be done, gender often becomes 
secondary and males and females pitch in. 
Because teasing, carding, and joining rolags 
are simple, repetitive tasks and can be done 
sitting down, these jobs are often assigned to old 
people or to those with disabilities, who can thus 
contribute to the household. This also applies 
to spinning (depending on the abilities of the 
spinner) and plying. In one household we visited 
in Tungurahua, a young man with a mental 
disability living with his elderly parents helped 
them by plying yarn, which they wove into warp- 
resist dyed blankets (fig. 7). His plying method 


Fig. 7. Man with mental disability plying yarn 
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Tungurahua province. Slide by Lynn A. Meisch, 1989 
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Fig. 8. Spinning cotton using 
a horizontal spindle, with 
thumb-and-ring-finger drafting 
Maria Margarita Potosi, Ovalos 
(Natabuela), Imbabura 
province. Slide by Ann 

Pollard Rowe, 1989 


was unusual because he did not wind the plied 
yarn onto his spindle but let it accumulate at his 
feet in a big kinky pile which his mother later 
made into skeins using a niddy-noddy. 

Spinning is an intermittent activity, worked 
in around the day’s more pressing jobs. Spinners 
often haul their work along with them, account- 
ing for the cliché of the industrious Andean 
woman spinning as she walks along the road or 
herds her sheep. Spinning fine yarn represents 
an enormous investment of time and labor, and 
it is rather amazing that so many Andean 
spinners still do it. 


The spinning process 


To make a spindle from a length of pampas 
grass, either the tapered end of the stem is used 
as the tip of the spindle, as in Canari Z-twist 
spinning, or a small piece of the stem is cut, 
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quartered, and inserted into the thick end of the 
stem to make a special spinning point, as is usu- 
ally done for S-twist spinning (see the detailed 
description in the Salasaca section below). 

There are also local variations in the place- 
ment of the whorl on the spindle. For example, in 
Saraguro, the whorl is placed near the bottom of 
the spindle away from the spinner’s hand, with 
the yarn wound on above the whorl (fig. 3). In 
other cases, such as Imbabura, the whorl is 
placed closer to the middle of the spindle and to 
the spinner’s hand, with the yarn wound on 
below the whorl (figs. 8, 9). I can find no special 
reason for these variations except costumbre 
(custom). I have noticed, however, that the 
pampas grass spindles, which are longer than 
wooden ones, tend to have the whorl placed 
between the spinner's hand and the yarn (that 
is, more toward the middle of the spindle). This 
might have to do with the location of the fulcrum 
or balance point on these long spindles. Once a 
person has adapted to a spindle and whorl that 
are the appropriate size and weight for the thick- 
ness of the fiber being spun, the different spindle 
whorl styles work equally well. 

A spinner with an empty spindle has several 
options for starting to spin. Sometimes the end 
of the spindle is moistened with spit, twirled and 
touched to the raw fiber, which sticks to the 
spindle and begins to twist. A foot or two of yarn 
is spun and then wound onto the main body of 
the spindle. No knots are used in Ecuador for 
cotton or animal fibers, although a slip knot is 
used for released-spindle spinning in Peru and 
Bolivia. The only time spinners use spit is when 
they are starting to spin on an empty spindle; 
they do not otherwise moisten either the spindle 
or the yarn. If the spindle is held vertically, raw 
fiber can be held to the top of the spindle 
between the thumb and index and middle 
fingers at the same time the spinner is rotating 
the spindle, or he or she can moisten the tip. 

To continue spinning, a small bunch of fiber 
is grasped at the bottom of the bundle or cone on 
the distaff or tripod and pulled by the thumb and 
index fingers of the left hand. We observed two 
different methods of drafting. In one method, 
the index and middle fingers quickly slide up 
to regulate the amount of fiber to be twisted, 
controlling the thickness of the yarn (fig. 8). At 
the same time, the thumb slides down opposite 
the ring (third) finger to control the twist and 
even out the yarn. These finger movements take 
practice. This technique will be referred to as the 
thumb-with-ring-finger method. 


In the second method, drafting is done with 
the thumb and index finger, and the yarn runs 
under the middle finger, over the ring finger and 
sometimes back under the little finger (fig. 9). The 
position of the little finger is usually not fixed. 
Rather, the yarn is grasped between the middle 
and ring finger at those moments when control is 
needed. This technique will be referred to as the 
thumb-with-index-finger method. 

In fact, the two methods are not mutually 
exclusive. A spinner may alternate between one 
position and the other, depending on how the 
wool is coming off the distaff. Laura Calle Molina 
in Chicticay (Azuay) uses the thumb-and-index- 
finger method to start a larger clump of fiber, 
then switches to the thumb-and-ring-finger 
method for finer control, while Carmen Quizhpe 
of Gunudel (Saraguro) does the reverse. If the 
spinner is inexperienced or the fiber is not well 
prepared, a spinner will sometimes have to stop 
rotating the spindle in order to use both hands to 
pull apart a larger clump of fiber, but experienced 
spinners working with well-prepared fleece 
seldom do so. If the yarn breaks, the broken ends 
are fluffed up, carefully rejoined and retwisted 
together, often with both hands, but sometimes 
with the spindle. 

After a long length of yarn is spun, the 
spinner winds it onto the spindle. Again, the 
exact movements vary by locale. Sometimes the 
yarn is simply wound under tension on top of 
the yarn already on the spindle. In other places 
it is wound onto the tip of the spindle until 
perhaps four or five arm lengths (3.5-4.5 meters 
or 12-15 feet) of yarn accumulate there, Then it is 
wound back onto the fingers of the left hand in 
a figure-eight movement, usually around the 
thumb and third and little fingers (the latter func- 
tioning as a unit), and finally rewound onto 
the spindle on top of the existing yarn. This 
rewinding is done under tension because yarn 
for warp-faced textiles is usually overspun, 
meaning twisted until it kinks up on itself. If the 
tension is loosened, it will knot before it is 
wound on the spindle. 


Cotton 
Lynn A. Meisch 


The species of cotton native to South America, 
Gossypium barbadense, is found in the northern 
and central Andes at elevations up to about 2500 
meters (8200 feet). It occurs sporadically on the 
acific coast, in some subtropical inter-Andean 
valleys, on the western and eastern slopes of 


the Andes, and in the Amazon rainforest. 
Indigenous cotton, called algodón criollo in 
Spanish and utcu or chillu in Quichua, is generally 
cultivated as a large-sized perennial garden crop, 
mixed in with other plants, rather than as a dis- 
tinct field crop. Often described as bush or tree 
cotton, it can grow as tall as 4.5 meters (15 feet); 
it grows in marginal soil and requires little main- 
tenance. Itis perennial and can be harvested con- 
tinuously for up to six years, starting eight to ten 
months after planting.* Another species of cotton 
is native to Mesoamerica. Cotton fiber is a seed 
hair. When it is alive, it is tubular, but after it 
has been picked, the shaft collapses and twists, 
giving it a dull, fuzzy appearance. 

In northern Peru, cotton grows naturally in 
several colors besides white.” In the Santa Elena 
peninsula in Ecuador, light, dark, and reddish 
brown have been used in addition to white in the 
twentieth century, although the plants produc- 
ing these brown colors are now locally extinct.’ 
The Chachis of eastern Esmeraldas province 
grew both brown and white cotton.’ Spinners in 
Natabuela, Imbabura, told us they used to obtain 
white and brown cotton from Salinas in the 
Chota valley in northern Imbabura (map 2). 

When we went to Salinas we found one 
African-Ecuadorian family who still grew a small 
amount of cotton, but most of the land is now 
devoted to sugarcane. We do not know if this 
cotton was native or one of the hybrids intro- 
duced in more recent times. The Chota and Mira 
valleys were an important source of cotton and 


Fig. 9. Spinning cotton using 


a horizontal spindle, with 


thumb-and-index-finger draft- 
ing. Laura Miller demonstrates 


the technique of La Calera, 


Cotopaxi province, since the 


La Calera spinners were 
camera-shy. Nevertheless, 
they were supervising her 
technique. Photograph by 
Lynn A. Meisch, 1989 
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Fig. 10. Spinning cotton using 
a horizontal spindle. Rosalena 
de la Torre, lluman, Otavalo 
area, Imbabura province 
Slide by Lynn A. Meisch 

1989 
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coca leaves in both the pre-Hispanic and colonial 
eras. Salinas also produced salt, hence its name. 


Cotton processing 


Cotton spinning, particularly S-spinning, is 
of great antiquity and widespread occurrence 
in Ecuador, probably going back to early in the 
pre-Hispanic period. It still survives in various 
lowland areas but has now become rare in the 
highlands. Nevertheless, we were able to docu- 
ment it in Otavalo (Iluman) and Natabuela in 
Imbabura province, as well as at La Calera and 
Macas in Cotopaxi province (northwest of 
Latacunga). 

Like all fibers, cotton must be processed and 
prepared before it can be spun. The first step is to 
gin it, to remove the seeds. Various authors have 
emphasized that while seed cotton can be stored 
for several years, ginned cotton is never stored 
very long but spun almost immediately after 
ginning.” For hand spinning, the seeds are 
generally removed by hand. In South American 
cotton, the seeds do not stick to the fibers and are 
relatively easy to remove. 


2003-2004 


The next step is to align and fluff up the 
fibers so they can be drafted without making 
lumps. One method, recorded on both the north 
coast of Peru and on the coast of Ecuador is to 
beat it at length with two strong, flexible sticks." 
In Natabuela and La Calera, however, the fiber is 
simply teased (that is, pulled apart) repeatedly. 
Samuel A. Barrett describes a similar process for 
the Chachis (Esmeraldas province), and Karen 
Stothert reports that teasing was used by a 
spinner in Muey, Santa Elena Peninsula. 

In contrast to the fiber preparation, cotton 
spinning procedures are very similar throughout 
Ecuador. The bundle of fiber is frequently sup- 
ported in a tripod or quadripod, similar to that 
shown ina pre-Hispanic (La Tolita) figurine from 
the coast of Ecuador," though at times a simple 
stick is used. The spindle is held horizontally to 
produce an S-twist. 

On the coast, Kathleen M. Klumpp docu- 
mented a woman preparing cotton and spinning 
in Zapote, cantón Rocafuerte, in Manabí 
province.” The spinner uses a wooden tripod 
and a spindle approximately 30 centimeters 
(12 inches) long, with a whorl made of cedar 
wood. Jane Parker Hagino and Karen E. Stothert 
recorded the use of a similar tripod for cotton 
spinning in Tugaduaja, on the Santa Elena 
Peninsula in Manabí.” Chachis cotton spinning 
is the same.” Unfortunately, Tsachila spinning 
(near Santo Domingo in Pichincha province) 
has not been recorded. The techniques used by 
contemporary cotton spinners on the north coast 
of Peru are also very similar to these Ecuadorian 
examples." 

While cotton is sometimes tied to a pole or 
distaff, which is how sheep’s wool is spun, I have 
rarely seen wool placed on a tripod in Ecuador.” 
Iwo nineteenth-century illustrations showing 
white fiber on a tripod or quadripod are probably 
depictions of cotton.” 

The S-twist cotton-spinning complex 
extends to Ecuador’s Amazon basin. According 
to Alberto Noa, a Quichua-speaker from Loreto, 
Napo province, people in that area still plant and 
spin cotton, which they use for candlewicks and 
for belts for swaddling babies. He described 
Loreto spinning as “casi igual” (almost equal) to 
that of Saraguro, that is S-spun, with the spindle 
held horizontally. In César Bianchi's illustration 
of a Shuar male spinner in the southern Oriente, 
the spinner has tied the cotton to a tall pole and 
is spinning S-twist yarn.” 

We have not recorded handspun cotton 
being plied in Ecuador. 


Imbabura 


A photograph of a woman from Angochagua 
in eastern Imbabura spinning a white fiber (pre- 
sumably cotton) from an enormous cone placed 
in the fork of a tripod, drafting with the thumb- 
and-ring-finger method was published by John 
Gillin in 1941.” Otavalo men and women born in 
the 1940s also remember their parents and grand- 
parents spinning cotton. Rosalena de la Torre of 
Ilumán demonstrated S-twist cotton spinning 
using a sigsig held horizontally and some of the 
cotton we bought in Salinas (fig. 10). She drafted 
with her thumb and index finger. John Collier Jr. 
and Aníbal Buitrón published a photograph 
showing an Otavalo woman spinning S-twist 
cotton that is tied to a short pole stuck in the 
ground, with thumb-and-ring-finger drafting.” 

In 1989 we documented cotton spinning in 
Natabuela (fig. 8).* The Salinas cotton grows on 
bushes about 1.80 meters (6 feet) high with bolls 
(capuchos S., hoods) that have three loculi, or 
locules, containing hirsute seeds with green and 
tan linters. The lint (spinnable fiber) varies in 
color between white and off-white. Each locule is 
deseeded by hand and opened up into a small, 
relatively flat, transparent batt. A number of batts 
are placed on top of one another and teased 
(pulled apart), piled up again, and teased until 
the fibers are well separated. The batt is rolled up 
tightly into a cone (wangu Q.), which is placed 
horizontally on the tripod (tulur). 

The tripod is about 60 centimeters (2 feet) 
tall, made of an unidentified wood called cholang. 
A large rock with a metal can on it is lashed to 
the legs of the tripod. The can holds a white 
talc-like powder, probably chalk, called pugshe, 


into which the spinners dip their fingers to _ 


absorb moisture. The powder comes from Lake 
Yaguarcocha, just north of Ibarra, and is also 
mined from small caves along the Panamerican 
Highway between Quito and Otavalo. 

The spindle is a pampas grass stem (sigsig) 
with a wooden disc whorl between the spinner’s 
hand and the yarn, identical to the spindle in the 
photograph published by John Collier Jr. and 
Anibal Buitrón.* Spinning is done off the thick 
end of the spindle, held horizontally (S-twist), 
drafting with the thumb-and-ring-finger method. 


La Calera, Cotopaxi 


Spinners in La Calera, not far north of 
Latacunga, buy their cotton at the Saquisilí market. 
It is trucked up in large bales from Manabi. 
Manga algodón is the preferred variety for spinning 


and is purchased by the warku (Q., something 
suspended), which weighs one kilo (2.2 pounds). 
The cotton comes roughly ginned. It is spun for 
use as weft in woven dishrags and mop heads. 
For this purpose people grate goat hair (using a 
canned ham lid with nail holes) onto the cotton 
to give it a longer staple and greater strength. 

After the cotton is teased by hand, the flat 
batts are placed on a small sheet of plastic. The 
plastic is rolled around the cotton, which pro- 
trudes at the bottom. The top of the plastic is 
folded over the wooden stick distaff (wangu), 
leaving the wrapped cotton hanging along the 
side of the distaff. A ribbon or string (piola S.) 
secures the bundle to the distaff (fig. 9). Other 
spinners use a wooden tripod with a fork to hold 
the cotton. Drafting is with the thumb-and- 
index-finger technique. 

The cotton warp for these same mop heads 
and dishrags, which is finer than the weft, is 
spun in Macas, northwest of La Calera. The cloth 
is woven in Cuicuno (farther north and less west 
than Macas) on treadle looms.” 


Saraguro, Loja 


According to Polivio Sarango, of Tuncarta 
(east of the town of Saraguro), about 150 years 
ago the Saraguros traveled to Catamayo and 
Celica (near the Peruvian border) to buy cotton 
for belts. The yarn was spun the way wool is 
spun today (see below), but with slightly different 
finger movements. 


Wool 
Lynn A. Meisch 


The llama, one of four Andean camelids, was 
introduced into Ecuador from the south, around 
the beginning of the Christian era.” Subsequently, 
camelid fiber supplemented but did not replace 
cotton in highland Ecuador. European sheep, 
including Merinos, a Spanish breed with partic- 
ularly fine wool, were introduced almost imme- 
diately after the Spanish conquest. By 1585, there 
were 150,000 head of sheep and goats in the 
valley of Quito, and in the valleys of Latacunga 
and Riobamba there were as many as 600,000 
sheep.” Although a few llamas may still be seen 
in central Ecuador, where they are used mostly as 
pack animals and for meat, sheep are the primary 
source of animal fiber in Ecuador today. Most 
Ecuadorian sheep are the small and hardy 
Creole breed, with medium-length and medium- 
diameter fiber.” 
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Sheep's wool differs from other animal hairs 
in being covered with tiny scales, and it is this 
property that defines it as “wool.” Thus, the term 
wool properly applies only to the fiber of sheep, 
and not to camelid hair, which has few and faint 
scales. The scales make sheep’s wool feel much 
rougher than camelid hair. They also cause the 
fibers to mat together if they are agitated in the 
presence of hot water. The fibers can be made to 
adhere solely by this means, a technique called 
felting, used, for example, in making the 
European-style hats still worn in many parts of 
Ecuador.” This characteristic is also exploited in 
European fabric production, by weaving wool 
fabric rather loosely, and then applying hot water 
and agitation to shrink it and cause the surface 
fibers to felt, a process called fulling—still done 
by hand for Salasaca ponchos." Like the fiber, this 
process was a Spanish introduction to Ecuador. 


Wool processing 


Many families in the countryside keep a few 
sheep to supply their own needs; others have 
larger flocks and sometimes sell or trade fleece to 
their neighbors or at local markets. Sheep are 
sheared with scissors or a knife when the fleece 
is long or when a family needs wool. Unlike the 
camelids, sheep have glands in their skin that 
secrete an oil containing lanolin. Unless the 
sheep have been given a covering to keep their 
fleece clean, it contains dirt, burrs, twigs, and 
anything else the sheep have gotten into. Since 
wool tends to felt, some spinners prefer to spin it 
in the grease, that is, before washing, which is 
the custom in Saraguro and Canar. In other 
communities, such as Carabuela in Imbabura 
province (near Cotacachi), wool is taken down to 
a stream or river where it is washed and spread 
on the banks to dry before it is teased or carded 
and spun. Traditionally, Furcraea leaves were 
crushed to make a scouring agent, or the fleece 
was simply rinsed in hot water. Now Deja brand 
commercial powdered detergent is commonly 
used. 

The next step is to tease the fleece, escarme- 
nar in Spanish, tisana in Quichua, to separate the 
fibers and remove foreign matter and lumps 
(botones S.). In most places this is done by hand. 
Teasing often becomes a social occasion with 
everyone in the vicinity, male and female, lend- 
ing a hand. In some areas, such as Saraguro (see 
below), specific finger motions are used, while 
elsewhere the finger motions are unimportant as 
long as the fleece is well teased. 
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In some areas, including Saraguro, wool is 
put on the distaff and spun after teasing, a 
procedure similar to both cotton processing in 
highland Ecuador as described above and to 
camelid fiber processing of southern Peru and 
Bolivia. It produces a smooth yarn with fibers 
parallel to the yarn, as in European worsted yarn. 
In other areas, such as Otavalo and Salasaca, 
wooden carders (cardas S.) are used, which pro- 
duce a fuzzier yarn with some fibers crossways, 
called woolen. The carders, a European intro- 
duction, have parallel rows of metal teeth (filos 
S.). Some families card the wool twice, the 
second time with carders that have finer teeth 
set closer together. 

The same finger and hand motions described 
for cotton spinning are used for wool. Wool yarn 
is used for both weaving and knitting, but 
knitting yarn is thicker and has a much looser 
twist, whether spun on a spinning wheel or with 
a hand spindle. 

In most of highland Ecuador (Saraguro and 
Salasaca seem to be the major exceptions), yarn is 
plied before it is woven or knitted. First, the yarn 
from two full spindles is wound into a ball, 
that is, paired (doblar in Spanish, iskaychar in 
Imbabura Quichua). The ball is started around 
two, three, or four fingers of the left hand. The 
hank is taken off the fingers, given quarter turns, 
and wrapped as a round ball (ovillo S. or kururu 
Q.) begins to form. Because yarn usually is over- 
spun, this must be done under tension or the 
yarn will kink and knot. People have devised 
a number of ingenious methods to maintain 
tension, including holding the spindles between 
the toes or enlisting the help of a relative or 
neighbor to hold the spindles horizontally so that 
the yarn unwinds easily. To ply, the ball of yarn 
being plied must be kept under tension, like yarn 
ona spindle. The spinner can put the ball in his 
or her pocket, but a common trick is to run the 
yarn over the clothesline or a hook or nail in the 
wall (figs. 4, 5). The weight of the ball on one end 
and the spindle on the other and the friction of 
the two strands passing over the line or nail keep 
the yarn from knotting. 

In addition to the hand-spindle methods 
already described, we encountered people plying 
yarn using a simple European-style wheel (torno 
S.), even if spun with a hand spindle. The wheel 
is attached to a spindle by a cord and rotated by 
pushing on the wheel itself or by using a crank 
attached to the wheel. Some wheels we saw are 
made with a bicycle wheel, for example, in Pualó, 
Cotopaxi province, and Guanando, northern 


Chimborazo province (cf. fig. 26), while others 
are built of wood.” 

Plied yarn is wound off the spindle into a 
ball again for weaving or knitting. If the yarn 
needs to be washed or dyed, it is wound first into 
a skein (madeja S.) around the spinner’s arm, 
between the thumb and the elbow, or onto the 
open arms (about 45 cm or 18 inches apart) of a 
helper, or onto a wooden frame niddy-noddy 
(debanador S.), or onto an umbrella swift (various 
names, including china and ranga S.). The niddy- 
noddy (see fig. 21 and accompanying text below) 
and swift are both of European origin. 


Saraguro 


For both teasing and spinning, the fleece is 
fed between the index and middle fingers of the 
left hand and opened up with the thumb and 
ring finger of the left hand and the thumb and 
index finger of the right hand. The Saraguros are 
insistent on the use of these exact finger motions. 
Then the pile of teased fleece is placed over the 
top of the distaff, folded down around it, and 
tied on with a string. Sometimes the fleece is 
covered with an old piece of cloth to protect it 
before the string is tied. As the fleece is spun, the 
string is rewound and retied. 

In Saraguro the spindle is called a puchikana 
sigsi, and probably Saraguros once used pampas 
grass stems for spindles. Since they started mak- 
ing regular trips to the Oriente, however, they 
have been using chonta palm wood. The whorl 
(piruru) is often made from a local white stone 
called marmol, and incised with petal-like designs 
emanating from the hole. Almost every Saraguro 
household has a shelf attached to an inside wall 
with a series of holes drilled in it where empty 
and full spindles are set. 

For most garments woven on the backstrap 
loom, extremely fine S-twist wool yarn is spun 
(fig. 3, left).* Overspun yarn is called zhirpi (Q., 
curly), S-twist yarn is called alliman, alli ladu, and 
alli puchikana in Quichua, meaning going right, 
right spun, and well spun. Z-twist yarn is called 
llukiman, meaning going left. 

Saraguro textiles are unusual in having 
warp yarns that are paired, but not plied. 
Although unusual today, paired warp yarns are 
common in pre-Hispanic Ecuadorian cotton 
textiles, as well as in cotton textiles from the 
north coast of Peru, both in the late pre-Hispanic 
period and today.” Yarn from two spindles is 
wound into a ball, as in preparation for plying. To 
regulate the tension, the two spindles are some- 


times stuck directly in the ground or they are put 
in the shawl on the spinner’s back and the two 
strands of yarn are drawn over her shoulder as 
she makes a ball. This ball is used for warping. 

The five to seven warp yarns on each side 
selvedge are plied, however, as is yarn to be 
woven on the treadle loom to make bayeta (wool 
yardage) or blankets. Such yarn is spun with a Z- 
twist (vertical spindle) and is generally thicker 
than S-spun yarn. Itis then plied with an S-twist 
using a horizontal spindle. 


Azuay 


The spinning method typical of the way 
cholo women spin throughout the Cuenca valley 
was taught to me by Laura Calle Molina of 
Chicticay, a town formerly located about twenty 
kilometers (12 miles) northeast of Cuenca on the 
road to Gualaceo but obliterated in the landslide 
of 1993." Cholos are intermediate between 
indigenous people and whites in the socio- 
economic hierarchy. 

Wool is washed in fairly hot water, without 
soap, before spinning. The fleece is teased by 
hand, and then a pile of it is placed over the top 
of the distaff, with the fibers running horizontal- 
ly. The fleece is twisted slightly around the distaff 
and tied to it, from top to bottom, with a string. 

Cholo women use a wooden spindle (huso 
S.) with a whorl that can be anything of the 
appropriate size placed near the bottom of the 
spindle. Spinning is done with a vertical spindle 
in a Z-twist, drafting mainly with the thumb- 
and-ring-finger method (fig. 11). For winding 
onto the spindle, the yarn is fed behind the 
thumb and between the second and third 
fingers. Sometimes men or boys do the plying 
(figs. 4, 5). The usual technique is to rotate the 
spindle between the palms of the hand (fig. 5). 


Canar 


Spinning is considered to be females’ work, 
but plying is done by males. Girls learn to spin at 
an early age and are not considered marriageable 
until they can spin well. 

The fleece (millma) is teased but not washed 
before spinning. It is tied on the distaff (wangu 
kaspi) and covered with a piece of cloth, plastic, 
or even old newspaper. The spindle (puchkanda) 
is made from the stem of the pampas grass 
(sigsig). The whorl (piruru) can be anything from 
a small ceramic disc to a piece of corn stalk. 
Canari spinning is an extremely fine Z-twist 
done off the top, or thin end, of the vertical 
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Fig. 11. Spinning with a verti- 
cal spindle. San Juan Pamba, 
Azuay province. Slide by 
Laura M. Miller, 1986. 
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spindle (fig. 12).* Drafting is similar to that of 
Azuay province. 

For plying, the yarn is wound off two spin- 
dles into a ball (puchka kururu). The ball of paired 
yarn is held in the left hand, with the two yarns 
passed under the ring finger and over the little 
finger to regulate the tension. The spindle for 
plying is also made from pampas grass. The 
plying is done off the bottom, or thick end, of the 
spindle, held horizontally in an S-twist. Yarn is 
plied until it kinks up on itself. 


Southern Chimborazo 


Ann P Rowe 


Earthwatch teams recorded spinning and plying 
in various southern Chimborazo communities in 
1989.” The wool is teased by hand in Nizag. The 
spinner observed in Chunchi was working with 
a relatively short (probably wooden) vertical 
spindle, yielding a Z-twist (fig. 13). Drafting was 
with the thumb and first two fingers, with the 
ring and little finger sometimes under and some- 
times above the yarn, not touching it. Laura 
Miller recorded this same technique in Achupallas 
(east of Chunchi).* In Achupallas, yarn spun 
with the spindle held vertically is called allimu 
puchkana, while yarn spun with the spindle 
held horizontally is called llukimu puchkana 
(pronounced zhukimu). Vertical spinning was also 
observed in Pumallacta (northeast of Chunchi). 
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The spindle was reported to be 15 inches (38 
centimeters) long with a folded bean husk as a 
whorl. A spinner in Nizag was holding her 
spindle horizontally, producing S-twist.” Her 
spindle was reported to be of bamboo and had a 
three-inch (7.5 cm) ceramic whorl. 

In Nizag (south of Alausí), a woman was 
plying (presumably Z-spun) yarn in the S-direc- 
tion by resting the tip of the spindle in a wooden 
tray and turning it by rubbing her two hands 
together (fig. 14). In Guasuntos, Z-spun yarns 
had been placed in baskets on a second floor 
balcony. A woman was plying these yarns with 
an S-twist using a pampas grass spindle and a 
whorl made of corn stalk. 


Fig. 12. Spinning with a vertical pampas grass spindle 
Juana Quindi, Manzanapata, Canar province 
Photograph by Lynn A. Meisch, 1979 


Fig. 13, Spinning with a vertical spindle. Chunchi 
southern Chimborazo province. Photograph by 
Patricia Meloy, 1989 


Central Chimborazo 


Lynn A. Meisch and Ann P Rowe 


A woman we met in Molobóg (southeast of 
Riobamba) was spinning wool yarn with an S- 
twist off the thicker end of a horizontal pampas 
grass spindle (fig. 15). The whorl was placed in 
the middle of the spindle between her hand and 
the cone of accumulating yarn. She drafted the 
wool using the thumb-and-index-finger method, 
running the yarn thus spun under her index 
and middle fingers and over her ring finger for 
control. 

Another woman we saw in Molobóg was 
plying yarn off the thinner end of a very long 
pampas grass vertical spindle with its whorl in 
the middle (fig. 16). The plied yarn is first wound 
on the upper part of the spindle and later 
rewound below the whorl. Earthwatch volun- 
teers photographed a woman starting to spin 
wool in this manner near Pungalá, and spinners 
in San Juan were also using this technique with 


Fig. 14, Plying with a Z-twist, 
the vertical spindle supported 
in a wooden tray. Nizag, 
southern Chimborazo 
province. Photograph by 
Patricia Meloy, 1989 


Fig. 15. Spinning wool with a 
horizontal spindle. Molobóg, 
Chimborazo province 
Photograph by Lynn A 
Meisch, 1989 
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Fig. 16. Plying wool with a 
vertical spindle, winding the 
yarn on below the whorl. The 
shawl has been woven on a 
backstrap loom. Molobóg 
Chimborazo province 
Photograph by Lynn A 
Meisch, 1989 


wool (fig. 17). The spindles used for spinning 
are shorter than the one for plying. The pho- 
tographs show thumb-and-index-finger drafting. 

These same spinning techniques, with both 
horizontal and vertical spindles, were demon- 
strated for us by Rosario Sisa Paca in Nitiluisa 
(northwest of Riobamba). She had already accu- 
mulated a fair amount of yarn on her pampas 
grass spindle (sigsig), so she had removed the 
whorl and we did not get the name for it.“ She 
had a large amount of wool (millma, pronounced 
mishma) tied on a wooden distaff (wangu kaspi) 
with a string (wanguna piula). The handspun yarn 
is used for ponchos, chalinas (scarves), anakus 
(wrapped skirts), and bayetas (shawls). In Nitiluisa, 
yarn with a Z-twist is called wichi, from the 
Quichua wichay, which means hanging, dangling; 
also hill, steep slope, to go up or carry up. Yarn 
with an S-twist is called kingri, from the Quichua 
kingray, which means slope; also crossbeam, 
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crossing, and reverse. 

While neither the Nitiluisa nor the Molobóg 
spinner inserted a small piece of stem in the thick 
end of her pampas grass spindle for horizontal 
spinning, this was in fact done by spinners in 
Cacha (south of Riobamba, fig. 18). The drafting 
was similar to that in Nitiluisa and Molobóg. One 
spinner had a stone whorl between her hand 
and the cone of yarn. Another, with more yarn 
on the spindle, had removed her whorl. They 
used a stick distaff. 


Fig. 17. Spinning wool with a vertical spindle, with 


the yarn wound on below the whorl. San Juan 
Chimborazo province. Slide by Mary C. Shook, 1989 


Salasaca, Tungurahua 


Laura M. Miller 


Spinning is an important activity for women in 
Salasaca (southeast of Ambato), since much of 
the traditional clothing is still made from hand- 
spun wool. Girls learn this skill at the age of six or 
seven, and are proficient by age twelve. They 
first learn to spin weft yarn, which does not have 
to be as strong as warp yarn. 

Spindles are made from the stem of the 
pampas grass (sigsig). The stem is long and hollow; 
it tapers from 1.5 to 0.3 centimeters (74-/4 inch). 
To make a spindle, the spinner breaks off a stem 
and tests it for straightness. She spins it a few 
times, using her right hand to turn one end and 
the space between her left thumb and forefinger 
as a support for the stem’s other end. If the sigsig 
is straight enough, she strips away the feathery 
growth at the narrow end of the stem. She may 
use a kitchen knife to clean the outer bark 
surface from the stem. She makes a clean cut 
with the knife at the larger end. She then breaks 
off about 15 centimeters (6 inches) of the narrow 
end, and inserts this stick into the hollow center at 
the wider end. This forms the tip of the spindle 
(sigsig chupa Q.) from which the yarn is spun. 

Various found objects are used as whorls 
(tortero), such as ceramic electrical insulators or 
circular faucet handles. Salasaca women pore 
over the wares of metal junk sellers in the 
Ambato market in search of some item that 
would be suitable for a spindle whorl. The whorl 
may be removed after sufficient yarn has been 
wound onto the spindle. 

Before spinning, the raw wool is teased 
(millma tisana, pronounced mishma) so that veg- 
etable matter and burrs fall out. It is then carded 
into fluffy batts using European-style hand-held 
carders. The batts are removed in a flat layer and 
then stacked one on top of the other. 

For spinning, the wool is placed on a distaff 
(wangu), a stick with a string or ribbon tied to one 
end (fig. 19). The carded batts are rolled around 
one end of the distaff, with the fibers perpendic- 
ular to the distaff, and wrapped with the string 
or ribbon to hold it in place. To keep the wool 
clean, a bandanna is wrapped around it. While 
spinning, the woman places the free end of the 
distaff under the belt at her waist, where it is also 
supported by her left arm. 

When starting to spin, the spinner wets the 
tip of the spindle with spit. The spindle is held 
horizontally by the narrow end (sigsig punta), 
creating an S-twist (fig. 20). Her left hand pulls 
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wool from the distaff in short movements using 
mainly the thumb and first finger. She also uses 
her left hand to twist the yarn and to pull out 
vegetable matter or other irregularities that 
would make slubs. 

The thread or yarn is called puchka hilo (Q., 
S.). Spinning off the point (chupa Q., tail) of the 
spindle is referred to as kingrimu puchkushka; yarn 
spun in this fashion is called allimu (right). 
Spinning off the narrow end (punta) is referred to 
as ichumbu puchkushka; yarn spun this way is 
called lluki (left). The yarn is woven as singles, 
without being plied. 

Spun wool is stored on the spindle, and peo- 
ple use this as a unit to calculate amounts of yarn 
needed for certain garments. In one instance, 
a woman calculated that she would need six 
spindles full of yarn to warp four rebozos (shawls). 
She also needed three spindles for the weft of 
just one rebozo. 
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Fig. 18. Spinning wool with a 
horizontal spindle. A piece of 
the stem has been inserted in 
the working end of the pampas 
grass spindle. Cacha Obraje 
central Chimborazo province 
Photograph by Laura M. Miller 
1989 
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Fig. 19. Putting carded wool 
on the distaff. Salasaca 
Tungurahua province. Slide by 
Laura M. Miller, 1988 


Fig. 20. Spinning wool with a 
horizontal spindle. Salasaca 
Tungurahua province 
Photograph by Laura M 
Miller, 1988 
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When ready for weaving, the yarn is wound 
off onto a niddy-noddy (madejera S.; fig. 21). The 
shaft of the spindle is loosely held in the right 
hand and the central post of the niddy-noddy in 
the left. The spun yarn is tied onto the central 
post. The skeiner moves the spindle from the top 
right to the bottom right, crosses to the top left 
and then to the bottom left, passing the yarn 
over the cross posts of the niddy-noddy. The 
skein is then washed with Furcraea soap. 


2003-2004 


Paniquindra, eastern Imbabura 


Laura M. Miller 


Many women in the communities of La Florida 
and Paniquindra in eastern Imbabura spin wool 
for men’s ponchos and for the plain-weave cloth 
used for their anakus (the old style of wool skirt). 
Although fewer men wear ponchos now than in 
the past, and many women wear only a skirt of 
commercially made acrylic fabric, spinning 
remains an important activity. 

Families usually own several sheep, and the 
wool (millma Q.) is sheared and then teased by 
hand. The distaff (puchikana wangu or puchikana 
kaspi Q.) is held on the woman's left side, if she is 
standing, with one end tucked into her belt or 
skirt band, or if she is seated, the spinner may 
also lean the distaff against the wall of the house 
(fig. 22). 

The spindle is made of pampas grass (sigsig). 
One spinner we recorded was using a clay disk 
for the whorl, but often other objects are used, 


Fig. 21. Winding yarn from a spindle to a niddy-noddy 
A pampas grass plant, whose stems are used for 


making spindles, is in the background. The woman 
wears a handmade felt hat of the type whose 
manufacture is described in another article in 

this volume. Salasaca, Tungurahua province 

Slide by Laura M. Miller 


Fig. 22. Spinning wool with a vertical spindle, with the 
yarn wound on below the whorl. Maria Dolores llis, 
Paniquindra, eastern Imbabura province. Slide by 
Ann Pollard Rowe, 1989 


such as pieces of maguey leaves or hardware. 
The whorl is positioned close to the center of the 
spindle. 

The spindle is supported vertically in the 
right hand, and the finished yarn is stored on the 
lower portion of the spindle, below the whorl. 
The newly spun yarn winds over the whorl and 
the pointed end of the spindle up to the distaff. 
Drafting is with the thumb-and-ring-finger 
method.” When her right arm can move no 
farther away from her body, she grasps the yarn 
with her left hand and allows the spindle to turn 
freely in her right, unwinding the yarn from the 
upper portion of the spindle. She then winds the 
yarn around the lower portion of the spindle 
(below the whorl), twisting the narrow end of 
the spindle with her right hand. She keeps her 
elbows close to her waist while spinning. The 
yarn spun is Z-twist, thin and tightly twisted. 


Otavalo, Imbabura 


Lynn A. Meisch 

There is a land shortage and consequently a wool 
shortage in Otavalo because pasturage is scarce. 
The wool from local sheep, which indigenous 
people purchase directly from the herders or in 
the Otavalo market, is not enough to meet the 
demand, especially for production weaving and 
sweater knitting. Some Otavalos travel to Ambato 
to buy fleece by the quintal (220 pounds) from 


Fig. 24. Spinning wool on the walking wheel. Note the 
pile of rolags in the foreground. Perugachi, Otavalo 
area, Imbabura province. Photograph by Lynn A 
Meisch, 1979 
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Fig. 23. Carding wool (left) and joining rolags (right). Peguche, Otavalo area, Imbabura 
province. Photograph by Lynn A. Meisch, 1984 
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Fig. 25. Retwisting acrylic 
yarn. Troje, central 
Chimborazo province 
Photograph by Laura M 
Miller, 1989 


several yarn factories there. About twenty-five 
percent of the weight is lost in washing and 
cleaning. 

Spinning wool on a hand-held spindle is 
now rare in Otavalo, and the only time I saw it, 
an old woman near Pucara Bajo at the western 
end of Lake San Pablo was using a wooden spin- 
dle held vertically. Miguel Andrango of Agato 
made a spindle (sigsig) for me like those used by 
his grandmothers. He made it from a 60-cen- 
timeter (2-foot) length of pampas grass, with a 
short piece of stem in the wide end and a ceram- 
ic whorl (piruru) in the middle. He spun in the 
same manner as for cotton, horizontally off the 
inserted piece. 

To prepare wool for the walking wheel, the 
usual spinning method in Otavalo today, the 
fleece is first carded, then rolled off the carders 
parallel to the long direction into soft tubes, or 
rolags, which are joined end to end into longer 
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tubes (fig. 23). The rolags are placed in a pile by 
the spinning wheel or wrapped around the 
spinner’s left arm. The wrapped rolag is called 
maki pillwi (Q., arm wrapping or arm tangle). 

Otavalo is the main region in Ecuador where 
the walking wheel (huso, turno, or vindi) is still 
used, probably since the indigenous people here 
continue the tradition of commercial production 
weaving from the Spanish obrajes. The wheel is 
a relatively simple affair (fig. 24). A long wooden 
base (banco S.), up to 2.5 meters (8 feet), is mount- 
ed on four wooden legs. A large wooden wheel 
(turno S.) is mounted at one end and the chonta 
palm spindle (huso S.) is mounted at the other 
end on an upright post (vindi). A rope (cuerda S.) 
connects the big wheel and the spindle. 

Both males and females spin on the walking 
wheel, but spinners are frequently males, so I will 
use the masculine pronoun in the following 
description for the sake of simplicity. If the 
spinner is just starting, he moistens the tip of the 
spindle and touches the end of the rolag to it. 
The spinner usually leaves some yarn on the 
spindle, however, so he can fluff up and twist 
together the ends of the yarn and the rolag. He 
pulls the rope connecting the big wheel and the 
spindle toward himself to start the wheel revolv- 
ing and walks backwards away from the spindle. 
The rolag is simultaneously pulled out by the 
spinner and twisted by the spindle into a Z-twist. 
The spinner gives the wheel a pull to give the 
yarn an extra twist, then pushes the wheel in the 
opposite direction and walks forward toward the 
spindle to wind the yarn onto the spindle. He 
ends up at the spindle ready to repeat the 
process. The yarn builds up into a cone (cono S.) 
on the spindle. When the cone is about 10 or 12.5 
centimeters (4 or 5 inches) in diameter at the 
base, the spinner slips it off and starts a new cone. 

To spin a pound of yarn, not counting the 
washing and carding, is a full day’s work, as 
Collier and Buitrón noted more than fifty years 
ago.” Sometimes a widow and her children will 
specialize in spinning yarn to sell to their neigh- 
bors or in the market. A family working together 
will often spin and ply three or four kilos (6.6-8.8 
pounds) of yarn a week, beginning with washing 
the fleece. 

Plying on the walking wheel is relatively 
simple. First the yarn from two cones is wound 
together into a ball. Then the spinner removes 
the rope that connects the spindle and the large 
wheel and gives it a twist, so that instead of form- 
ing a circle (or long oval), it forms a figure eight. 
This causes the wheel to turn in the opposite 


direction, resulting in an S-ply, while using the 
same motions as for spinning. To apply tension to 
the ball of yarn, the plier tosses it over a clothes- 
line or nail. 


Synthetic Fibers 


Lynn A. Meisch 


Synthetic fibers are polymers (long chains of 
small molecules) synthesized from petroleum or 
coal tar derivatives and extruded as continuous 
filaments. Polyesters were invented in 1941 
and include such brand names as Dacron, 
Fortrel, and Trevira. Polyester yarn is seldom 
used in hand weaving, but clothing produced 
from machine-made polyester fabric is readily 
available. Acrylics were first commercially man- 
ufactured in 1950 and include such brand names 
as Orlon, Acrilan, and Dralon. They are usually 
dyed and spun into yarn in the factory. 

Acrylic mimics the look and feel of wool, but 
it does not have scales and is therefore smoother 
and softer. Acrylic is usually cheaper than wool 
and requires less processing, and therefore 
beginning in the 1970s has been increasingly 
used in Ecuador, especially in areas such as 
Otavalo where there is a wool shortage. One 
Ecuadorian man reported that he sells 350 tons of 
acrylic yarn produced by his Quito factory each 
month in Otavalo.* 

Since factory-made yarn often has a slack 
twist, Andean spinners may re-spin it to add 
more twist or twist two or more strands together 
to make it more suitable for hand weaving. This 
can be done with a hand spindle (fig. 25) or a 
wheel (fig. 26). Weavers often say that re-plying 
and/or adding twist will strengthen the yarn. 
These processes in fact add only slightly more 
resistance to breaking, but the yarn does become 
more elastic and pills less in the heddles during 
weaving.* A high twist also adds liveliness to the 
texture of the finished product. 

The Sula Sisa family in Nitiluisa (central 
Chimborazo) has a small bicycle-wheel spinning 
wheel, which they use for re-plying (Z) commer- 
cially spun and plied acrylic yarn which the 
father, Santiago Sula Sisa, uses for warp in belt 
weaving (fig. 26). This wheel has a distance 
of about 60 centimeters (2 feet) between the 
spindle and the hub of the bicycle wheel, and the 
young daughter, Ester Sula Sisa, was plying yarn 
while sitting on a low bench facing the wheel. A 
small boy was holding the cone of yarn for her so 
that it would unwind smoothly. I do not know if 
they use this wheel to ply handspun yarn. 


In the 1970s and 1980s bulk acrylic fiber 
(called lana de fabrica, wool from the factory), 
dyed white, blue, and black, was sold by the bale 
in Otavalo. This was spun on the walking wheel 
and woven like wool. Some of this fiber was 
imported from Japan. 


Furcraea Fiber 
Lynn A. Meisch 


Processing techniques for Furcraea fiber (chawar) 
are treated in detail in the article in this volume 
on leaf fibers in highland Ecuador (Miller, 
Ingram, Rowe, and Meisch). Since chawar is 
sometimes spun with a spindle in a manner 
similar to cotton or wool, however, a representa- 
tive example of such spinning is included here. 


Molobóg, Chimborazo 


We documented chawar spinning at the 
home of Manuel Pilatacsi Minta and María 
Quizhpe. Doña María uses the Spanish term 
escarmenar to describe the process of separating 
dried chawar. She put the members of our 
research team to work, telling us to hold a bunch 
of fiber in our left hand, and use our right hand 
to separate the fibers into thinner strands. When 
dona Maria has a bunch in her right hand mea- 
suring about 20 centimeters (8 inches) in diame- 
ter, she pulls it out into a bundle (wangu) about 
1.2 meters (4 feet) long, wraps it with a piece of 
commercial tape, and ties it at each end of the 
bundle with an overhand knot. She puts the 
bundle over her left shoulder, across her back, 
and under her right arm, tucking the end of the 
wangu into her belt on the right (fig. 27). 


Fig. 26. Retwisting acrylic yarn 
on a wheel. A small boy out of 


the picture at left holds the 
cone of yarn to feed to the 
wheel. Ester Sula Sisa, 
Nitiluisa, San Juan area, 


central Chimborazo province 


Photograph by Lynn A 
Meisch, 1989 
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Fig. 27. Method of supporting Furcraea fiber (chawar) on the back for 
spinning (left). The spinner is winding the length of spun thread onto the 
spindle. The woman at right is working with wool. Maria Quizhpe, 
Molobóg, Chimborazo province. Photograph by Lynn A. Meisch, 1989 


Fig. 28. Spinning Furcraea fiber (chawar) with a horizontal 
spindle. Maria Quizhpe, Molobóg, Chimborazo province 
Photograph by Lynn A. Meisch, 1989 
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Dona Maria intended to use the yarn she 
was spinning as binding for a basket she planned 
to make from ichu grass (locally called shumi Q. or 
paja S., from pajonal). She uses a pampas grass 
spindle (sigsig) with a white ceramic insulator for 
a whorl (tortero). She initially holds the spindle 
unusually close to the tip as she starts to spin, but 
then moves her hand up so that the whorl is 
between her hand and the spun fiber (that is, in 
the middle of the spindle). She holds the spindle 
horizontally, licks the tip of the spindle, drafts 
some fiber from the bundle with her left hand 
and starts spinning S-twist yarn (fig. 28). 

When dona Maria has accumulated some 
yarn on the tip of her spindle, she winds it off 
onto the thumb and middle finger of her left 
hand in a figure eight. Then she ties an overhand 
knot in the end of the yarn, slips it on the spindle 
near the whorl, winds the yarn on the spindle, 
and commences spinning again. This is the only 
time I have seen an Ecuadorian spinner use a 
knot, and it was probably a consequence of the 
slipperiness and relative rigidity of the leaf fiber 
yarn. Dona Maria spins a length of yarn as long 
as her right arm can reach, then winds it directly 
onto the spindle without rewinding it onto her 
left hand. 


Notes 


1. Meisch 1986; Franquemont 1986, pp. 315-16. 

2. Meisch 1986. 

3. Ann Pollard Rowe, personal communication,1993, 
4, See also Meisch 1980, 1982; Vreeland 1986. 

5. Vreeland 1978, 1986. 

6. Vreeland 1982, p. 64; 1986, p. 365; 1992, p. 22. 


7. Hagino and Stothert 1984, p. 21; Stothert, 
Shellfish Purple in Coastal Ecuador, in this volume. 


8. Barrett 1925, p. 252. 


9. Paz Ponce de León [1582], para. 30; 1897, p. 116; 
1965, pp. 233-42. 


10. Barrett 1925, p. 252; Vreeland 1986, p. 367. 

11, Vreeland 1986; Klumpp 1983. 

12. Barrett 1925, p. 253. 

13. Stothert 1997, 

14, Klumpp 1983, p. 83, foto 5. 

15. Klumpp 1983, pp. 81-82. 

16. Hagino and Stothert 1984, p. 22. 

17. Barrett 1925, pp. 253-57, plates CVII-CVIII. 

18. Vreeland 1986. 

19. But see Blankenship 1998, p. 7. 

20. Hallo 1981, p. 92; Villacis Verdesoto 1981, p. 18. 
21. Bianchi 1982, p. 12. 

22. Reprinted in O’Neale 1949, pl. 24 top. 

23. Collier and Buitrón 1949, p. 70. 

24, The information on spinning in Natabuela was 
reported by Earthwatch volunteer Eileen Hallman, 
herself a cotton spinner. 


25. Collier and Buitrón 1949, p. 70. 


26. Rowe ed. ms., chapter 8. 
27. Miller and Gill 1990. 

28. Phelan 1967, p. 67. 

29. Hirschkind 1998, p. 251. 


30. See Rowe and Conterón, Felt Hat Making in 
Highland Ecuador, in this volume. 


31. See Rowe ed. ms., chapter 8. 

32. Rowe ed, 1998, p. 156, fig. 144. 

33. See also Meisch 1980, 1982. 

34, Rowe 1984, p. 24; Vreeland 1986, p. 371. 
35. See also Meisch 1980. 

36. See also Meisch 1980. 


37. The Earthwatch team to Chunchi and Nizag 
consisted of Julio Chérrez S., Sandra Baker, 
Jacqueline Engle, and Patricia Meloy, all of whom 
wrote reports. The same team went to Pumallacta 
and Guasuntos. 


38. Rowe ed. 1998, p. 227, fig. 221. 
39. A. Rowe ed. 1998, p. 226, fig. 219. 


40. The Pungalá spinner was photographed by 
Carol Siegel. Women spinning and plying wool 
with a vertical spindle and the yarn wound on 
below the whorl were also photographed in the 
Zumbagua-Cochapamba-Tigua area of Cotopaxi 
province by Earthwatch volunteer CJ Elfont in 1988. 
The plying spindle photographed is likewise very 
long, about the length of the woman’s leg, and the 
yarn is thick. 


41. Rowe ed. 1998, p. 23, figs. 7, 8. 


42. These details were recorded by Earthwatch vol- 
unteer Eileen Hallman. 


43. Collier and Buitrón 1949, p. 168. 


44, Rudi Colloredo-Mansfield, personal communi- 
cation, February 1994, 


45. Edward M. Franquemont and Nilda Callañaupa 
(a weaver from Chinchero, Peru), personal 
communication, 2002. 
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